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T here are two aspects of historic charm in 
Pawnee. One is the fabulous mansion 
that was the home of Major Gordon W. 
Lillie, “Pawnee Bill", The other is 
the Pawnee Indian Homecoming and Powwow, 
with brilliantly beaded, feathered, 
moccasined Indians camping and dancing 
throughout the first weekend in July, 

The link between the two is evident. 
Gordon Lillie knew the Pawnees as well as 
any white man. Once their school teacher 
and interpreter. Pawnee Bill was later 
adopted as a member of their trihe. 

One life was not enough for Pawnee Bill. 
Each spring, clad in buckskin, his long 
hair touching his shoulders beneath his 
Continued 
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wide sombrero, he mounted his pinto horse. 
To the toots on the steam calliope, 
with his wife May Manning, "Champion 
Lady Horseback Shot of the World’ \ 
he traversed the United States and Europe 
with his famous Wild West Show, 

In 1889 when Congress opened Oklahoma’s 
Unassigned Lands for homesteading. 

Pawnee Bill led 3,200 Boomers from the 
Kansas line into Oklahoma, Later, in 1893, 
he organized a group to enter the Cherokee 
Strip. In these two historic runs he earned 
the title “The Little Giant of Oklahoma.” 

In the role of his everyday self, Gordon W. 
Lillie lived atop Pawnee’s Blue Hawk Peak 
in a treasure packed four teen -room 
two-story buff colored mansion. The stone* 
quarried on the Peak, is held together 
with cement as red as Oklahoma’s soil. 

He was president of a bank, recognized on 
Wall Street, member of the local school board 
and busied himself with saving the 
American bison from extinction. Each 
December he killed buffalo from his own 
herd and sent choice cuts to the Presidents 
of the United States for Christmas. 

The lives of Pawnee Bill were picturesque 
and world famous. No one enjoyed 
living more than he. The magnetic aliveness 
of him that brought the world to his door 
can still be captured, 22 years after his 
death, as you amble through his mansion, 
now a State Monument, standing today 
just as it was completed in 1910, 

Pawnee Bill loved Blue Hawk Peak, 

When he was young he often visited 
Chief Blue Hawk, the Pawnee Medicine Man 
whose homesite was this high ground 
overlooking a bend in the Black Bear River. 
He had promised May Lillie that someday 
he would build her a beautiful home. 

After a successful season with the 
Combined Shows of the Two Bill's, 

Pawnee Bill and Buffalo Bill* he purchased 
the land where Blue Hawk had lived 
and built his home there. 

Everything about it was special. The 
handsome hardwood interior was selected 
and cut from rare Philippine mahogany. 
Seventeenth century tapestries adorn the 
walls, imported Belgian linen covers 
the ceilings, embossed leather from Italy 
covers the stairway walls, and buffalo scenes 
designed in French tile decorate the 
fireplaces. Diamond cut glass chandeliers 
and bathroom tiles with twenty -two carat 
gold borders were ordered from France, 

It is indeed a showplace. 

Spaciousness is the motif inside and out. 

Continued 
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£ With a window seat nearly twenty feet 

long and windows designed to match, the 

“ Major would settle for nothing that 

< might obstruct his view of his 2,000 acre 

“ buffalo ranch, 

o , . 

Entertaining was an art at Blue Hawk 
Peak. Gordon and May Lillie knew people all 
over the world and invited them to their 
home. The railroad ran “just under 
the hill.” Often when guests who had never 
been in the west arrived by train, 

Pawnee Bill sent a group of cowboys and 
Indians to greet them. By previous 
arrangement with the engineer, they held up 
the train, forced the guests into a covered 
wagon, then shouting and shooting, headed 
for the ranch. When they rolled up the 
driveway, Pawnee Bill was waiting outside. 

“Is that a wild enough welcome?” he 
would inquire. 

For lavish dinner parties at the massive 
mahogany dining table there was a dinner 
service for forty, each piece of white 
china banded with gold, bearing the 
monogram GWL. The magnificent cut 
glass, purchased from all over the world, was 
complete with dainty crystal fingerbowls. 
Seven to eight hundred pounds of ice was 
delivered to the big house for these 
occasions and rare wines were selected from 
the wine cellar in the basement. 

Outside, just east down the hill, is an 
archway of stone. Supported by two 
large posts, one bears the letter P and the 
other B. On one occasion the Major 
brought the circus to the ranch to entertain 
his guests. When he learned that the 
wagons were too tall to pass through, he 
ordered the elephants unloaded, tied ropes 
to the center and had the arch broken 
away to permit clear passage. 

After his death it was difficult to place 
an evaluation on the estate of Gordon Lillie. 
How do you evaluate an ostrich egg, 
or an Indian love flute, or determine the 
worth of grey-blue velvet draperies that were 
once elephant robes, now hanging under 
the mahogany fretwork between the 
dining and living rooms. How do you put a 
monetary value on the three prized 
possessions that Sioux Chief Gall left to 
his friend Pawnee Bill? They included a 
necklace of fingerbones, a scalp, and 
some poker chips. 

Visiting Blue Hawk Peak is more than 
visiting a museum. It is taking a look at life 
from where Major Gordon W. Lillie stood. 

It is recapturing a portion of the thrill 
this lovely place held for Gordon and May 

Continued 
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Lillie, the place they called “home.” 

It is to feel the sweep of Oklahoma, to 
stand on the triple arched veranda and look 
far to the horizon into the Cherokee Strip. 

The mansion is open seven days a week 
and there are picnic tables on the shaded 
grounds. When the Pawnee Indian 
Homecoming and Powwow is in progress, 
you’ll find the Indian encampment beneath 
the tall pecan trees northeast of town 
m the Fairgrounds area. There are often 
more than 120 camps. 

The Pawnee Homecoming is dedicated 
to war veterans. It is an ancient ceremony, 
first held to pay homage to the Pawnee 
Scout Battalion which served with the U.S, 
Cavalry from 1864 to 1877, Its purpose 
now Is to honor all warriors, of all races, 

In all of America’s ware. 

The Pawnee singers who accompany each 
ceremony and dance are chanting legends, 
tales of battle, of heroism, perpetuating 
Indian history through dance songs, 
for each succeeding generation. All is done 
from memory. Nothing is written down. 

There is both “straight dancing” and 
“fancy dancing.” The red roach with a 
single eagle feather and an intricately 
designed otter hide trailing down the back 
identifies the straight dancer. This was the 
original war dance. The costume was the 
mark of a warrior and the dance was 
a serious one. It is performed with dignity 
and the steps must be learned. 

By contrast, there are no formal steps 
the fancy dancer must follow. He performs 
with intricate and creative footwork, 
exhibiting speed and rhythm. The brilliant 
costumes for this dance are usually 
handmade by the dancer himself, and often 
are of fantastic monetary value. 

During the three-day Powwow, eight 
beefs are butchered. Each day the Pawnee 
Indian Veterans, sponsors of the celebration, 
distribute beef and staples to each 
Indian camp. 

Visitors witness the snake dance, 
buffalo dance, round dance, Indian two-step, 
and spectators may join Indian friends in 
the dancing. Many do. 

There is no admission to the Powwow 
or to the Pawnee Bill mansion on 
Blue Hawk Peak. 
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FOR THE UNWARY*** 


STATION CODE ID 

ALTUS . — • - ••• LTS 

ARDMORE •— — —— ADM 

BARTLESVILLE - — — BVO 

CLINTON SHERMAN • ••• -- CSM 

DUNCAN •*— — ’ DUC 

GAGE “• •- GAG 

, HOBART •••• -••• HBR 

KINGFISHER •• IFI 

LAWTON • — •— • UW 

McALESTER • MLC 

OKLA. CITY — OKC 

OKMULGEE — — - — - OKM 

PAGE — — — — PGO 

PONCA CITY — — — PNC 

SAYRE ••• — — — — — - SYO 

TINKER • — T |K 

TULSA - •— — • TUL 

VANCE • -• — • END 

WOODRING — — — — • ODG 

ALFA •— JUIIETT SIERRA ••• 

bravo — ••• Kilo Tango — 

Charley — • lima Uniform 

DELTA — MIKE VICTOR ••• 



“’BY BILL BURCHARDT 


MM When we went to visit my grandparents we got 
MM up long before daylight to load the old Chandler, 
mm Dad wanted everyone in the ear ready to go, and 
mm the moment the sun cracked the eastern horizon he 
started cranking the car. 

"We drove all day long. When we arrived, my grand- 
father would meet us at the edge of town with a lantern. 
He had to guide us in because it was early dark by 
the time we got there and the carbide headlamps on the 
old Chandler didn't make much light 

"When we got out of the car at the grandfolks 
house, we had been on the road almost fifteen hours. We 
had driven less than 200 miles.” When Henry Mares, 
of the Oklahoma Aeronautics Commission, tells this yarn 
he always finishes by saying, "Now I could make the 
same trip by air in less than thirty minutes/ 5 

The speed of the fastest team in stagecoach days 
was something less than 25 miles-per-hour, Commercial 
jet travel now approaches the speed of sound— 700 miles 
per hour — and will soon exceed it Most of us still gear 
our thinking to the 25 m.p.h. speed of the early 1900’s. 
Sixty m.p.h. — an hour and a half between Tulsa and 

Oklahoma City on the turn- 
pike — still seems incredible 
to our own parents. Yet man 
can travel around the world in less than an 



hour and a half today, and faster speed is imminent. 
While we accept this fact, too many of us do not 
comprehend it. It is as if we had experienced a time 
lapse more shocking than Rip Van Winkle's, but with- 






out the long sleep. Communities become incensed if 
the railroad announces plans to abandon a spur, or the 
Interstate routes a bypass, but how many communities 
are concerned if they do not have an airport? 

Economic disaster lies in wait for tomorrow’s town 
without an airport. 

This is a fact that the Oklahoma Aeronautics Com- 
mission is attempting to drive home. More than seeking 
to alert us to the immediate need for an airport in every 
town that yearns for progress, they stand ready and 
eager to help plan, develop, and finance community air- 
port improvements. 

Consider the case of Pryor, one of the top ranking 
towns in the recent Community Achievement competition 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce and 
Development Council and the State Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, 

Pryor, searching for new industry, found that a first 
question asked by industrial prospects concerned their 
airport facilities. Keith W. Lutz, director of Oklahoma’s 
Aeronautics Commission, indicates that the basic es- 
sential is a 3000 foot hard-surfaced runway capable of 
accommodating two-engine executive aircraft. 

Pryor went to work. They now have such a runway, 
which enables seven industrial firms in Pryor to ship 
by air and new industrial sites are provided near the 
airport. 

The Aeronautics Commission; Irvin Bollenbach, 
Kingfisher; Lowell Clark, Poteau; Henry Mares, Okla- 
homa City; Fred Bartholomew, Guthrie; Larry Combs, 
Tahlequah; and Chris Tirey, Jr., Woodward; is interested 
in any activity that will help Oklahoma aviation. 

They offer state financial aid for the construction 
and extension of airstrips, lighting systems, safety 
markers, and will advise with you in planning airport 
improvement and in obtaining federal aid. State funds 
are available to assist airport development up to $5000. 
The Federal Aviation Agency can match up to 50% 
of the cost, if regulations are met. 

Pryor, Wilburton, Prague, Ada, Canton Lake Air- 
park, Sallisaw, Waynoka, Poteau, Shawnee, Beaver, and 
Hugo have already received airport development grants. 
Eik City, Sayre, Tahlequah, Thomas, and Vinita have 
been approved for grants. Altus, Atoka, Boise City, 
Chandler, El Reno, Eufaula, Fairview, Bristow, Weather- 
ford, and Idabel have expressed interest in improving 
or constructing airports. 

The Commission offers help in staging enthusiasm 
building events such as a Fly-in Breakfast, or a Powder 
Puff Derby. Among other activities, they are preparing 
an Oklahoma Airport Directory, have printed safety 
posters, published flight sequence cards, furnished wind- 
cones to airports where needed, and co-sponsored a 
Weather Seminar at the University of Oklahoma. 

We are entering the air and space age at breakneck 
speed. If you are interested in airport improvement to 
prevent your community from being bypassed by this 
imminent future, contact Aeronautics Commission Direc- 
tor Keith W. Lutz, Sequoyah Memorial Building, Okla- 
homa City, or any member of the Oklahoma Aeronautics 
Commission. THE END 
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LISA BURCHARDT 
of Midwest City 
Miss Oklahoma for the 
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Pageant 


JANE HITCH 
of Guymon 
Miss Oklahoma for the 
Miss America Pageant 


MELVA LYNN BROWN 
of Sulphur 
Miss Oklahoma for the 
American Dairy Princess Pageant 


PATTI PAGE 
of Altus 

Miss Oklahoma for the 
Miss Rodeo America 
Pageant 


JACKIE MALONEY 
of Oklahoma City 
Miss Oklahoma for the 
Miss Universe Pageant 
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Paul Laune, artist-author-illustrator, now residing 
in New Yorh, grew up in Woodward. You’ll find 
a reuiew of his recent booh Mustang Roundup 
in our Ohlahoma Scrapbooh. Here is his 
profile of that colorful Ohlahoman... 


O urs was one of the Woodward families closely 
i associated with the Temple Houstons. My 
I father, Sidney Benton Laune, and Temple 
I Houston arrived in Woodward on the same 
day; the day the Cherokee Strip was opened— 
Sept, 16, 1893, Both were lawyers. Temple, the youngest 
son of General Sam Houston of Texas, was thirty-three 
years old and already a seasoned and very eloquent 
courtroom pleader. My father was fresh out of the 
University of Michigan Law School, 

Between the two men a bond of friendship developed 
that was to stand the stress of many courtroom skir- 
mishes, lasting until the untimely death of Temple 
Houston on his forty -fifth birthday* 

Temple Houston's life was at times tempestuous, 
but it is doubtful if, in his monumental dignity, he 
ever allowed another man to lay a hand on him in anger 
in his entire life. The times he drew his gun in deadly 
earnest could be counted on the fingers of one hand, in- 
cluding the time when it had fatal consequences for Ed 
Jennings, brother of A1 Jennings, then lawyers in 
Woodward. 

In her book Sand In My Eyes my mother Seigniora 
Russell Laune tells how she arrived as a bride in Wood- 
ward in 1896 and how father introduced her “to the 
men . - * who crowded around us to shake hands, and 
extend their congratulations and good wishes.” Among 
the first to step up was Temple Houston * * * “He was 
a handsome man, tall and straight with searching eyes.” 
His auburn hair fell in curly locks to his shoulders. 
He wore a * Prince Albert 1 coat His hat was a wide 
brimmed black Stetson. 

“As I placed my hand in his I felt an instant 
liking. His manner was quick and nervous. He walked 
with short jerky steps, the exaggerated flare of his bell- 
bottomed (Spanish cabaliero style) trousers flapping 
about his small, high-heeled boots. He spoke in the same 
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quick nervous way, except on occasions when his voice 
fell to a slow deliberate drawl, hardly above a whisper. 
Every word and movement represented drama. 

"As he stood with my hand in his, he teased me 
about my husband whom he often opposed in legal 
battles * . * he recounted with relish the story of the 
time he and Mr* Laune were returning from Beaver 
City, where they had gone on the District Court Circuit; 
Mr* Laune was driving a new team of broncos to his 
buggy. 

" T kept telling Laune it was important for me to 
get to Woodward as soon as possible, 1 said Mr. Houston, 
f but he refused to hurry the horses. Noon came, and 
Laune stopped the team and began to unhitch them from 
the buggy. I remonstrated in fervid eloquence, but to 
no purpose, Laune hung nosebags from their ears and 
never did two animals take more time to munch their 
grain. Then gentlemen, heaven help me if he didn’t start 
to picket them out to graze! He said they were too 
tired to continue the journey “they needed rest and 
grass. After expending my breath in futile argument* I 
stretched out on the prairie, pulled my hat over my 
brow, and prepared to sleep* 

“ ‘Suddenly there was the most frightful ripping and 
snorting. T looked up to see those poor weary animals 
that needed refreshment and rest, tearing over the peace- 
ful landscape as though all the furies of Hades were 
driving them* S, B. was standing there with a hurt, 
baffled look on his face, watching them go. With harness 
flying they high- tailed it into the far blue distance. 

“ ‘And I said, I hope to God those poor jaded 
beasts get some rest and grass! Then I closed my eyes 
and went to sleep. While X slept there in the shade of 
the buggy, S, B. trudged over the prairie, through the 
blistering heat, after those da — durned horses. He caught 
them somewhere, cornered in a pasture, or they'd be 
running yet/ ” 

Temple was the first child born in the Gover- 
nor's mansion in Texas, when his father, Governor Sam 
Houston, was sixty -seven years old. At the age of seven 
his mother died, and Temple was left an orphan* His 
father had died when he was three. 

He was thirteen when he mounted his pony and 
rode away from the home of the sister. With some 
cowboys he wandered far west to the vast cattle ranges 
of the Panhandle. From there to the Mississippi River, 
where he got a job as night clerk on a steamboat. Aboard 
ship Temple met an old friend of his father who secured 
for him the position of page in the United States Senate. 

Almost three years in a Forum ringing with oratory 
made a profound impression on young Temple, causing 
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him to return to his sister in Texas with the determina- 
tion to get an education. He attended Bryan Military 
Academy and later studied law. He was admitted to 
practice at nineteen, and was only twenty-one when 
he was elected county attorney of Brazoria County, 
Texas. At twenty-two he was appointed district attorney 
of the Panhandle. The following year he married Laura 
Cross, The last 189 miles of their honeymoon trip was 
by stage coach to Mobeetie, where the Panhandle's most 
rip-roaring town gave them a rousing welcome. 

Temple served two terms as a Texas state senator, 
made brilliant addresses, sponsored many important bills, 
then blasted his own political future with a vicious at- 
tack on the Court of Appeals, which he felt had made 
an unjust ruling. 

Recently, during a visit to Woodward, Dick Houston, 
Temple's youngest son, and I fell to reminiscing, Dick 
recalled the story of a horsethief who was caught, actually 
astride the stolen animal. After languishing in jail for 
several days the court prevailed upon Mr. Houston to 
undertake the defense. The accused had, of course, 
no funds. 

Temple discussed the case with the sheriff, the 
judge, and my father, who at the time was district at- 
torney, saying, “You may rest assured that any advice 
I give this unfortunate good fellow will be good advice.” 
Then Mr, Houston arranged to confer with his client 
in the privacy of a nearby office. After a reasonable 
lapse of time the sheriff and the others entered. There 
sat Temple, composed and at ease. Across the room 
from him was an empty chair, and an open window. 

“Well boys,” Temple said, “I gave him some 
good advice.” 

The hitchracks around the courthouse seldom bad 
room for another buggy, wagon, or saddlehorse on the 
days when Temple Houston was the main actor in a 
court drama. 

To defend his clients. Temple drew upon a wide 
repertory of wit, sarcasm, and quotations from literature 
and history with which to play upon the sympathy or 
risibility of the jurors. Argumentatively he darted this 
way and that like a cutting horse heading a steer, 
keeping the line of thought as far from his besmirched 
client as possible. If distraction and confusion served 
his purpose he would elaborately ridicule the opposing 
attorney. In pious tones the prosecutor was branded 
a vengeful and heartless hounder of the innocent. 

Once, for the defense, in a case in which my father 
was the prosecutor. Temple Houston launched into 
a story : 

“Gentlemen of the jury: last night after ponder- 


ing the insidious machinations of men and their relentless 
vengeance and vindictiveness aimed at the poor un- 
fortunates that may have momentarily strayed, I fell 
finally into a troubled sleep. I dreamed that I died, 
and it may not cause astonishment to learn that in the 
dream 1 went to Hell,” 

At this point Mr, Houston drew heavily upon Dante, 
describing his encounter with the Devil himself. 

“He was writhing on his throne, his forked tail 
curling and entwining itself about his legs. I came closer 
and asked, 'What possibly can have brought you, your 
Satanic Majesty, to such a state of despair? 1 From his 
glowing eyes the Devil gave me a searing glance. 
'Temple,' he said, *1 have lost my job. All through the 
vaults of Hell the rumor is flying that I am to be 
displaced/ 

“ ‘But who/ I asked, 'could conceivably replace you?* 

“ "Rumor has it/ replied Satan, his voice came 
rumbling with ail the fetid breaths of Hades, "that I am 
to be replaced by that arch fiend, Sidney Laune/ ” 

In telling this my father would get so swept away 
by fond memories of those days in court with Temple 
Houston that he always forgot to tell me which one 
of them won the case. 

When we were small children my sister and I en- 
joyed playing at the Houston home. Dick and his sister 
Mary had such gorgeous things to play with; Indian 
shields, warbonnets, lances, fringed jackets, even a gold 
handled dagger. Only after Mrs. Houston presented 
these objects to an historical museum did we realize 
what rare things we had so carelessly handled. Collecting 
Indian and other relics had been Mr. Houston's hobby. 

Among my father’s papers, I have made a vain search 
in hopes of finding an old ledger in which Temple 
Houston painted a picture of Napoleon. It was done dur- 
ing one of Temple's frequent visits to my father's office, 
where he would lie back on an old leather divan while 
they discussed history, a subject on which both men 
were well read. One day to show his familiarity with 
Napoleon, who held a place in Temple's admiration 
second only to his father General Sam, Temple reached 
for the ledger and quickly drew, with remarkable fidelity, 
a likeness of Napoleon, bicorned hat, high collar, and 
ail. Then with characteristic enthusiasm Temple raced 
downstairs to a stationery store and purchased a child’s 
watercolor set — the only kind available — with which to 
add the finishing touches to his work of art. 

Like many heroes of the old west, Temple Houston 
was an actoi* in many stem dramas, but too often the 
lighter side, the warm, generous and fun-loving natures 
of these legendary men are lost sight of. 


THE END 
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Sept. 16 — Oct. 17 
Oct. 1-4 
Oct. 1—4 
Oct 2 
Oct. 2-4 
Oct. 2-9 
Oct. 9-29 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 14-16 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 16-17 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 18 — 24 
Oct 21— Nov. 21 
Oct. 22-23 
Oct. 29—24 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 25 
Oct 25-31 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 27-31 
Oct. 28—29 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29-31 
Oct. 30 
Oct. 31 


“Only In America.” Mummers . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 
State Fair... OKLAHOMA CITY 
Sooner Bridge Tournament . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 
CSC vs. Eastern New Mexico (football) . . . EOMOND 
Gun Show . . . BRISTOW 
State Fair . . . TULSA 

“Life With Father,” Little Theater . . . TULSA 
Oklahoma Historical Day . . . Salina 
Norman Luboff Choir, OSU . . . STILLWATER 
OSU vs. Colorado (football) . . . STILLWATER 
New Christy Minstrels, Oil . . . NORMAN 
“Rashomon,” OU . . . NORMAN 
New Christy Minstrels, OSU . . . STILLWATER 
SWSC Homecoming . . . WEATHERFORD 
CSC vs. East Central (football) . . . EDMOND 
Sailing Club Race ... FT. GIBSON 
Civic Ballet . . . TULSA 

Junior Chamber International Congress . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

"Who'll Save The Plowboy,” Mummers . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

Oklahoma Education Assoc. Convention . . . TULSA 

OSU Homecoming . . . STILLWATER 

OU vs. Kansas State (football) . NORMAN 

OSU vs. Kansas (football) . . . STILLWATER 

NWSC vs. Central State (football) . . . ALVA 

University Symphony Orchestra. OU . . NORMAN 

Festival of Fine Arts, OSU . . . STILLWATER 

All Orchestra Concert . . . TULSA 

“The Matchmaker,” OCU . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

“Taming of the Shrew,” OSU . . . STILLWATER 

Concert . . . TAHLEQUAH 

Western History Association . . OKLAHOMA CITY 
Isaac Stem, Violinist, OSU . . . STILLWATER 
Fine Arts Symposium, OSU . . . STILLWATER 





Nov. 3 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 9-11 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 18-19 
Nov. 18-21 
Nov. 20-21 
Nov. 20— Dec. 10 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 25— Jan. 2 
Nov. 28 
Nov. 30 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1 


National Election Day . 

Will Rogers Birthday . . . CLAREMORE 

OU vs. Iowa State (football) . . . NORMAN 

OSU vs. Wichita (football) . . . STILLWATER 

Dad’s Day, OU . . . NORMAN 

SESC vs. Central State (football) . . . DURANT 

Sailing Club Race ... FT. GIBSON 

Serendipity Singers, OU . . . NORMAN 

Kiowa Society of Black Leggings . . . ANADARKO 

Kiowa Victory Club Powwow . . CARNEGIE 

Fly-in Breakfast & Reunion . . FAIRVIEW 

OU vs. Missouri (football) . . . NORMAN 

Square Dance Festival, OSU . . STILLWATER 

Jerome Hines, Baritone . . . TULSA 

State P.T.A. Convention . . . ALTUS 

Peter Nero & Trio, OSU . . STILLWATER 

Youth Concert . . . TULSA 

“High Button Shoes,” OU . . NORMAN 

College Debate Tournament, CSC . . . EDMOND 

"The Miracle Worker,” Little Theater . . . TULSA 

OU vs. Nebraska (football) . . NORMAN 

Junior Miss Pageant . . CUSHING 

Panhandle A&M vs. Central State (football) . . . GOODWELL 

“Harvey." Mummers . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

OSU vs. OU (football) . . . STILLWATER 

Mary Costa, Soprano . . . TULSA 

Peter Nero & Trio, OU . . NORMAN 



Dec. 1-5 "Becket,” OCU . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

Dec. 2 Band Clinic & Santa Claus Parade . . . WOODWARD 
Dec. 3 OSU vs. ABILENE CHRISTIAN (basketball) . . . STILLWATER 

Dec. 4 OU vs. University of Seattle (basketball) . . . NORMAN 

Dec. 4—7 State Chess Tournament . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 
Dec. 5 SWSC vs. Central State (basketball) . . . WEATHERFORD 
Dec. 5 OSU vs. Regis (basketball) . . . STILLWATER 
Dec. 5-6 Lloyd's International Puppets . . . TULSA 
Dec. 6 Christmas Concert, OU . NORMAN 
Dec. 6 Christmas Pageant . . WAYNOKA 
Dec. 8 Revi Shankar, Indian Satirist, OSU . . . STILLWATER 
Dec. 9 Christmas Sing, OSU STILLWATER 
Dec. 9 OSU vs. Arkansas (basketball) . . . STILLWATER 
Dec. 11 SESC vs. Central State (basketball) . . . DURANT 
Dec. 11—12 Music Clinic & Festival, OSU . . STILLWATER 
Dec. 12 OBU vs. Central State (basketball) . . . SHAWNEE 
Dec. 14 Vida Chenoweth, Marimbist . . . TULSA 
Dec. 14 OU vs. Hardin Simmons (basketball) . . . NORMAN 
Dec. 16 OU vs. Texas Tech (basketball) . NORMAN 
Dec. 17 Handel’s “Messiah,” OSU . STILLWATER 
Dec. 18 OU vs. Mankato (wrestling) . . . NORMAN 
Dec. 19-20 “Childrens Show.” Little Theater . . . TULSA 
Dec. 26—30 Big Eight Tournament (basketball) . . . NORMAN 
Dec. 27—30 School Band Directors Association . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 
Dec. 28 — 31 All College Basketball Tourney . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 
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J 'ai le plaiair d'adresser mes chaleureures salutations i>ersonnelles 
a chaeun des delcgues a ce 19e (dix-neuvieme) Gongres Mondial de 
la Jeune Chambre de Commerce Internationale, |qui se tient a Oklahoma 
City, du 18 (dix-huit) au 24 (vingt-quatre) Gctobre.) 

Vous nous fakes le grand honneur de nous donner r occasion de 
fake appreeier Fart de Fhospitalite amerieaine, telle qu’on la pratique 
en Oklahoma. 

(Tespere sincerement que ce Congres Mondial nous donnera a tous 
un sens plus profond de F importance de ce mouvement de jeunes, et 
qu’il nous [lermettra de prouver e nouveau que la fraternite humaine 
ignore les front t eres. 

Au nom de tous les membres de la Jeune Chambre de Commerce 
des Etats-Unis, je suis heurcux de vous aouhaiter la bien venue dans 
noire pays, esperant que vous profiterez au maximum de not re 
hospitalite. 

Soyez assures que nous ferons tout noire possible pour que votre 
sejour ici soit des plus agreables et que le souvenir que vous en con- 
serves z soli lieu re ux et durable. 

E s mi mas infinito placer el extenderles mi saludo personal a tod os 
y cada uno los delegados al XIX Congreso Mundial de la 
Camara Junior Intemacional en la ciudad de Oklahoma del 18— al 24 de 
Octubre. 

Ustedes nos hacen un gran honor af extendernos la oportunidad de 
practiear el gran arte de la hospitalidad Americana al estilo de 
Oklahoma. 

Yo sinceramente deseo— que este Congreso Mundial nos de a 
cada uno de nosotros un profundo entendimiento de la importancia de 
este moviento de hombres jovenes. 

A t raves de este Congreso Mundial nosotros po demos pro bar una 
vez mas que la “Hermandad del hombre trasciende la Soberanta de 
las naciones. 

De parte de tod os los miembros de la Camara Junior de Comercio 
de los Estados Unidos, yo les doy la bienvenida a nuestro pais y espero 
que ustedes tomen com pie ta ventaja de nuestra hospitalidad. 

Nosotros estamos listos a hacer todo lo que este en nuestro 
poder y con nuestras fuerzas para que ustedes tengan una esladia 
placentera e i no l v id able en nuestro pais. 


tt is my pleasure to extend my warmest personal greetings to every 
X delegate to the XIX World Congress of Junior Chamber International 
in Oklahoma City, October 18-24. You do us a great honor by ex~ 
tending to us an opportunity to practice the fine art of American 
hospitality, Oklahoma style. 

I sincerely hope this World Congress gives each of us a deeper 
understanding of the importance of this movement of young men. 
Through this World Congress we can prove once again that the 
“brotherhood of man transcends the sovereignty of nations.” 

In behalf of the entire membership of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, 1 welcome you to our country and hope you 
will take full advantage of our hospitality. We stand ready to do 
everything in our (lower to make your stay in our country a most 
pleasant and memorable one. 




BY FRED GROVE 


m reeks are flowing again. Upstream springs, once 
choked dry by silt, again send out glistening streaks 

m of silver. There's a strong wind* but the Oklahoma 
land isn't blowing here. A visitor crossing the 
Washita River at Cheyenne observes that it too is 
running and the water is sparkling and clear. 

Ahead, the rolling country humps up and pitches. 
It presents a natural, inviting scene of grassy slopes* 
wooded streams and tilled bottom land. Its numerous 
small lakes make a father long to bring his son for 
camping, fishing, hunting. A feeling grows. In the very 
early days, save for the man-made structures, It was 
much like this. 

Not so long ago it wasn't. During the Dirty Thirties 
this region was a part of the Dust Bowl. A big blow 
would cover up fences and roads. In the same terrible 
period came the worst flood in Washita history. 

In April, 1934, Cheyenne had a deluge rain of 13.79 
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inches which swept down the Washita to engulf the 
community of Hammon, twenty-five miles away. Seven- 
teen persons perished. Hundreds of head of livestock 
drowned. Homes, bridges, roads and railroads were 
destroyed. 

How could the river be tamed? 

The beginning of this upheaval can be tracked back 
to the opening of the Cheyenne-Arapaho lands to home- 
seekers in the spring of 1892. To gain title to 160 acres, 
the settler had to build a homestead and cultivate at 
least one-fourth of his land. Such a practice just didn't 
fit these high, grassland plains. 

Cruel necessity forced the homesteader to put row 
crops on hillsides. He saw the gullies start, and he felt 
the flinty wind, for it also was grinding away at the land. 
Individually, the pioneers sweated to save the soil by 
straightening creeks, piling trees into washes, and build- 
ing dikes to hold the river. But it was a job too mighty 


for any one man. 

Indians told the settlers that Sandstone Creek, some 
eight miles below Cheyenne, never ran dry. It didn't 
until the late twenties and early thirties. All the upland 
thereabouts lay in clean-till cultivation, mostly cotton. 
Silted up. Sandstone Creek ran only in the spring. 

Such harsh lessons were uppermost in mind when, 
in 1944, Congress authorized a plan to reduce water 
runoff, retard overflow and prevent soil erosion in the 
upper watershed of the Washita and ten other rivers. 
Sandstone Creek, one of the Washita's tributaries, be- 
came the world's first Upstream Flood Prevention Project. 

Taming a river and its tributary creeks requires 
more than building detention reservoirs and gully plugs. 
Land treatment must begin far above, with the proper 
stocking of pastures, terracing, cover cropping, stubble 
mulching, seeding native grasses, contour farming, and 

continued 
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building Farm ponds. 

Wide and shallow, the Washita rises in the eastern 
part of the Texas panhandle and twists across Okla- 
homa until it flows, blood red, into Lake Texoma some 
650 river miles away. Its history is marked by suddenly 
destructive rises and deceptive intervals of calm. A 
survey showed that 72 per cent of the river system’s 
flood damage had happened on its creeks. 

Sandstone Creek, draining 68,770 acres, was a fre- 
quent brawler. Over a twenty-year period it had roared 
out of its banks in sixty-nine damaging floods. One- third 
its good bottom land, 4,700 acres, lay useless, grown 
up in sunflowers, blood weeds, willows, and cottonwoods. 

Within one year after the Sandstone Creek project 
started, crops were growing on land which hadn't paid 
the taxes in almost a lifetime. Gradually, as its wounds 
healed, the Creek began flowing: — ninety-nine con- 
secutive days in 1952: — 168 in 1953. Beginning in No- 
vember, 1954, it flowed 605 straight days, despite dry 
months which fell far below normal average rainfall. 
As if fighting for its life. Sandstone Creek ebbed and 
went dry in the summer of 1956. Stubbornly, little by 
little, it struggled back and by autumn was flowing once 
more. It hasn’t quit since. 

4 ‘We had a worse drought in the middle fifties than 
we had in the thirties,” recalls Cheyenne banker L. L. 
“Red” Males, “yet we weathered it better. We’ve learned 
a lot.” 

Many second and third generation farmers and 
ranchers live in Roger Mills county. They understand 
the sod and they have taken advantage of power equip- 
ment to protect and improve it. At the same time they 
have given generously of themselves and their holdings. 
Neighbors must cooperate in granting easements for con- 
struction of reservoirs and dams. 

Today twenty -four little dams and thirteen gully 
plugs — all up in the hills — set like rugged damps hold- 
ing onto the lifeblood of Sandstone’s completed water- 
shed. The water table is up and still climbing. The 
county has switched to a livestock economy. Some 
140,000 acres of former cultivated land have been re- 
seeded back to native grasses. Alfalfa, small grains and 
other crops grow abundantly. 

Irrigation, now a safe venture with flood control 
protecting the bottom land, has helped stabilize the 
entire county. New homes and new barns stand out 
across the rolling landscape. Here, just ten years ago, 
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six families worked seven farm units and grossed only 
$40,000. Now seventeen families on the same farms 
make a total gross income exceeding $250,000. All use 
irrigation water. All have switched from row crops to 
dairying. Grade A dairy herds in the county now num- 
ber one-hundred. 

The area is gaining population, and for every person 
added in the country one and one-third persons are 
needed in town to furnish services. Hence, Cheyenne 
is prosperous and growing, a friendly, western-type town. 
New homes are under construction. Cars and pickups 
line main street. There’s a new bank, a new motel, new 
furniture store, new abstract office, new postoffice, and 
new telephone building. Two feed mills supply the area’s 
growing number of dairy farms. Just west of town is 
the Battle of the Washita state monument, where General 
Custer’s 7th Cavalry attacked Black Kettle’s village in 
1868. The Black Kettle Museum is in Cheyenne. 

Sandstone Creek’s success has drawn world-wide at- 
tention to this small western Oklahoma town. Cheyenne 
residents are accustomed to foreign visitors. Turbans no 
longer get a second look along main street. In the same 
week groups came from India and Indonesia. Visitors 
have included delegations from fifty foreign nations and 
all fifty states, United Nations tours of overseas farmers, 
bus loads of bankers, farmers, and county agents from 
everywhere. 

Cheyenne folks are quick to pause and share their 
soil and water know-how. It’s almost a religion with 
them. They believe and they convince. 

An unexpected bonus from water conservation has 
been recreation, benefits not even considered when the 
desperate planners first visualized saving the upper 
Washita’s resources. As the new lakes increased, residents 
noted out-of-state cars, pulling boats, carrying fishing 
gear. Sporting goods sales jumped. Roger Mills county 
alone now has 77 lakes, and more being built. 

An afternoon’s count at one of the big lakes tallied 
625 visitors, there for water skiing, fishing, boating, 
camping, and picnicking. Facilities at Dead Indian Lake 
and Skipout Lake are more than adequate for city 
dwellers who like to make camp in natural, unspoiled 
surroundings. Sportsmen enjoy open seasons on turkey 
and deer, as well as quail and duck hunting. 

Increasing the income of the ranchers, farmers and 
merchants already living in the Cheyenne area has had 
the same effect as luring new industry. Sandstone Creek 
has become an international example of how prosperity 
can be created through conservation and improved use 
of resources at hand. TU[r r Mn 
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To prepare tanehi laboni, the 
com is soaked until the hull is 
loosened. The corn is then 
beaten until the hull slips 
away, leaving the grain as 
whole as possible- The com is 
fanned and tossed in a basket 
(a ufko) to separate the hull 
from the grain. The com is 
cooked in a large kettle over 
an open fire with lots of water, 
salt, and pieces of fresh pork. 
Boiled slowly for many hours 
until it is done, tanehi laboni 
is a very rich food. 




Banaha is prepared by re- 
moving the hull from the com, 
then beating the grain into a 
meal. The meal is then sifted, 
leaving the grits. The meal is 
made into a dough and rolled 
and cut into short lengths. Each 
length is rolled in a com shuck 
and tied in the middle with a 
com shuck string. It is boiled 
in water until done. The shucks 
remain on the bread until it is 
ready to be eaten. 


In making palaska jauashko 
the grits are mixed with the 
dough. The dough is made the 
night before and allowed to 
sour before it is cooked. 


In 1621 the Pilgrims invited their Indian friends to 
a great feast of Thanksgiving. Our Choctaws carry on 
the tradition— in a different way. They invite their white 
friends to join them in a Thanksgiving celebration. 

The "Big Feast” is an annual event of Hugo's Indian 
Club. Prepared in the old-time Indian manner, the meal 
consists entirely of Indian dishes: tanehi labona , akank 
nipiy anipi alwasha, isito aluasha y oksak alhkomo, palaska 
jauashko y banaha. ahe palaska , and takkon walakshL 

The program is a mixture of modern Choctaw think- 
ing, and deep reverence for tradition. There are always 
two or three lively games, time for "speech making,” 
and much singing. 

The appointed leader of the games usually chooses 
the young people to take part but sometimes, to add a 
touch of fun, one or two older folks are chosen. Chairs 
and tables are pushed back to make room. More often 
than not the game is a good old-time American circle 
game, perhaps not quite as exciting as the traditional 
tolik (ball game) played at picnics with cries of " Fala - 
mochi! Falamochir (Throw it back! Throw it back!) 
and "Hokli! Hoklil” (Catch! Catch!) filling the air, still 
the hall rings with shouts of approval and laughter as 
players and spectators enter wholeheartedly into the 
game. 

The Choctaws have always been deeply concerned 
with tribal affairs, and actively interested in national 
and local government. In all their assemblies, time is 
given to any who wish to speak about these matters. 
But there is another feature of the “speech making” 
which delights Indian and white friends alike. That 
is the telling of tall tales. 

Many years ago, President Andrew Jack- 
son recognized the Choctaw for his sense of 
humor and imagination. At a formal dinner 
Jackson once asked Chief Pushmataha 
whence he came. The Chief rose with 
great dignity, made a resounding speech 
and, to the amusement of the President, 
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concluded with the resounding statement that he, Push- 
mataha, was born “full grown from a mighty oak at the 
stroke of a bolt of lightening/* 

The Choctaw has retained his gift for humor. Mem- 
bers smile today with anticipation when John Hayes, 
a favorite story-teller, stands up to relate a tale. One 
such concerns the Indian who described his lost, one- 
eyed spotted horse to the sheriff. 

“He tell the sheriff,” John Hayes says in soft 
phonetic sounds of broken English and with a twinkle 
in his eyes, “sometime horse he got white, sometime he 
got black, sometime he got go right, sometime he got 
go left, and one eye him no got out.” 

Another feature to which all look forward is the 
singing of hymns in Choctaw. 

Yoshoba ya, I nukahaklot: 

Isht I hak kashofi pulla na. 

Chiyoshoba Ilbusha yut: 

Ikcha yashfla Chi hoy a ma, hoke, 

(Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive; 

Let a repenting rebel live. 

Are not thy mercies large and free; 

May not a sinner trust in Thee.) 

In writing of his missionary work among the Choc- 
taws, Rev. Cyrus Byington tells of sitting in front of 
a cabin and talking to an ancient Choctaw about Chris- 
tianity. For several minutes after the minister had ceased 
speaking, the old man sat lost in deep thought. Then 
he spread his arms in a wide gesture, indicating the 
yard where his grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
were playing at children’s games. 

"Tell your new talk to them ,* 7 he said, “It is a 
better way to the happy hunting grounds than 
the old way. Teach them to walk in it/* 

The Choctaw of today is deeply religious. 
Existing on a modest, often meager In- 
come, he knows what it means to trust 
for his daily bread in a power higher 
than himself. 



Flint com is preferable for 
the making of Choctaw dishes. 
D it is not available, any com 
may be used, Flint corn, called 
by the Choctaws tanchi 
hlimimpa, was the only kind of 
corn the Choctaws in Missis- 
sippi had. 



Walakshi is a dish served on 
very special occasions. Peaches 
or wild grapes may be used. 
In either case, only the juice of 
the fruit is needed. Dumplings 
are made of com flour, dropped 
into the hot juice* and cooked 
until done. Some of the juice is 
absorbed into the dumpling. 
The remainder of the juice is 
thickened. According to an- 
cient tribal custom, walakski 
was always furnished by the 
bride's relatives at weddings. 
The bridegroom's relatives fur- 
nished the venison. 

— — 

Hickory nuts are gathered in 
the fall and allowed to dry 
thoroughly for use in making 
oksak alhokomo. They are 
cracked finely, shells and kern- 
els together* then put in a sack 
and water poured over the nuts 
to drain. The water drained 
over the nuts looks like milk. 
This hickory nut water is used 
with corn flour to make a deli- 
cious bread. 

BY E L 0 I S E SPEAR 
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T | he river crossing on the Cimarron on Tom Mann’s 
ranch was known in earliest territorial times as 
Mann’s Ford. With the settling up of the country 
the trading community that grew up there became, per se , 
Mannford. Gradually, with the passing of three quarters 
of a century, the town grew old. Then came Keystone 
Dam. The huge lake it will impound will put Tom 
Mann’s old ford and the old community around it under 
many feet of water. So Mannford moved. It is not often 
that a town has such an opportunity to start over again 
from the beginning. New Mannford is a beautiful young 
city planned for the future. Situated on the shores of 
the new resort Lake Keystone, on a brand new high- 
way only minutes from Tulsa, here is a community 
destined to take full advantage of the room for expansion 
they have provided in platting the new Mannford. 













onight all the creatures of the woods 
and garden are quiet. Within them- 
selves, the instinct to know the going 
of summer has bid them burrow under 
the grasses and into warmth of earth for 
days ahead. Their sounds and song that 
brought summer alive are locked in sudden 
knowledge that days of play and song 
are past. 

A few days ago I walked through the 
fields, and grasshoppers flew before me, 
lighting on goldenrod and hill grasses, 
swaying gently. Mrs. Cottontail, who reared 
her babies in the honeysuckle near the 
house, sat in the sun eating an apple peel. 
Flocks of tiny blue and yellow butterflies 
haloed the blooming pink crepe myrtle. The 
farm seemed strangely still. 

I, too, have been savoring the waning 
summer and burrowing into the peculiar 
charm of winter on the farm. My little 
wood kitchen stove, that sits idle during 
summer months while I use the electric 
range, has been in use these cool days. 

Biscuits baked in the wood oven, and 
beans with hamhock, simmered slowly on 
the back of the stove, taste wonderful. The 
whole farm seems suspended in a time of 
the past. Frank and brother George are 
making sorghum; the heady smell of cook- 
ing golden syrup floats to the house. The 
ring of ax on wood brings memories of 
childhood. The older one grows, the closer 
we cling to simple delights. 

I gather flower seeds and red velvet 
cockscomb for a winter bouquet. House- 
plants that have taken on new color and 
vitality out of doors this summer, are 
blooming like crazy in the window where 
I’ve set them. I’ve washed all the rag rugs 
and laid them in front of favorite chairs, 
blacked and polished the wood heaters, 
aired quilts and blankets and sunned 
feather pillows. I added today yet another 
batch of purple wild grape jelly to my 
glowing pantry shelves. 

Perhaps we grumble a bit at chores re- 



A WESTERN SUNSET 

by 0. K. Fannin 

Gosh, but ain't them colors purty? 

Shore’s a sweet and peaceful sight; 

Seems to soothe me like the cowhand’s 
Song that stills the herd at night. 

Guess the Boss that runs the ranges 
In the sky must kinda be 
Sorta partial to my fancy . . . 

Paintin’ all them clouds fer me. 

I jist wonder why that sunset 
Starts my soul rejoicin' so??? 

Maybe it’s the . . . well, ’er somethin’ . . . 
Maybe, it's ... oh, I don’t know. 

COLOR PHOTO. LAKE WISTER STATE PARK. BY RUBYE McCAN 
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quired to live comfortably in winter. We 
shouldn’t, for every season brings a dif- 
ferent awareness of years rushing through 
the telescope of our own ability to live as 
fully as we can. 

I talked to a darling old gentleman whose 
eyes clouded with tears when he spoke of 
old friends, of a family pot dog that had 
been his companion for many years and 
was now no more. He apologized for his 
emotion but it certainly endeared him 
to me* 

Autumn is a time that awakens the 
senses, and poor indeed is one who is not 
aware of bright dear air, hurrying gray 
squirrel in tree tops, drifting, whispering 
leaves, gold of yellow corn, anrl great loads 
of soy beans ready for the markets of 
the world. 

Thursday I drove into the country and 
finally came to the farm of a good friend* 
He had been building a fireplace at the 
front of his house* I remarked that T*ve al- 
ways said that when I get to heaven if 
there isn't a fireplace Til be disappointed. 
He gave me a startled glance and answered, 
''Well, I may not make it Up There, so 
I’m building one today.” 

Then he helped me gather two bushels of 
golden pears from two lovely trees in his 
front yard* Later 1 drove home. Sunflowers 
lifted yellow star- faces like small bright 
shields against the setting sun, golden rod's 
showy plumes lighted flares of brightness 
in twilight's onset. 

I drove slowly across Neosho river, 
watching the sun-slanted fingers of irides- 
cent gold and silver and shadow along 
the shimmering expanse of water* Minute 
particles of mineral on the rocks above me 
caught the sun’s last rays. In the valley, a 
field of some yellow flower seemed a scroll 
unrolled to the shadowed timberline along 
the river* 

I stopped the car a moment to savor the 
quiet of the valley, the sun sinking like 
a golden lodestar, to be hid for a time and 
to come again with the morning. 

I got out and picked a bouquet of sun- 
flowers, In the hushed afterglow of day 
their yellow pollen sifted like golddust on 
my open hand. In a moment of wonder I 
closed my hand prayerfully on a knowledge 
more precious than dollars and cents. An 
awareness of the signature of God written 
across the earth. His assurance that for 
everything there is a divine continuity. 
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OKLAHOMA AUTUMN - WEST 

Running, roughly, from Hinton and south- 
east for many miles is a series of remarkable 
canyons- Kickapoo Canyon, Water Canyon, 
Devil's Canyon, Red Rock Canyon. Guarded 
by steep precipices they are extremely diffi- 
cult to enter, except at a few places. Along 
these canyon floors a “sub-climate” exists, 
which sustains the trees and vegetation 
normally native to our eastern woodlands 
in a terrain that is otherwise high plains 
western in aspect. These deep canyons, well 
guarded from summer's heat and winter's 
storms, were favored by the early Comanche 
people. They are equally favored today for 
church camps and retreats* One of them, 
Red Rock Canyon, is now a state park, with 
facilities for outdoor fun; camping, picnicking, 
swimming, hiking. The park is entered from 
U.S, 281, south of Hinton, 

COLOR PHOTO, RFD POCK CANYON STATt PARK, BY itS 3 £ BREWfR 
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Frances Baker f author and columnist , 
captures in words the nostalgic [eel of the 
autumn season. These columns first ap- 
peared in the Miami News- Record. Frances' 
credo; “I believe that writers often fear to 
speak from the heart and thus they miss 
the mark. With all the world's commer- 
cialism t we still need poetry and God and 
an awareness of His will in all things that 
touch our lives , be they ever so humble 
and commonplace N So believing, it seems 
not surprising that she is able to see and 
reveal in the commonplace a high assay 
of purest gold. 


n my garden peppers, tomatoes and 
beans droop leaves suddenly blighted 
by cold. Zinnias and cockscomb bend 
bright heads above the withered leaf. 
Grass plumeheads Fve let grow are turning 
a golden beige. Rose pops shine like candles 
against bare stems waiting to be mounded 
for winter, 

I find a pleasure in putting my garden 
to bed for the winter. Bulbs go into the 
crumbly, moist earth where I find the coiled 
shiny mahogany cocoon of the grub. 

There is a particular delight in watching 
the wild creatures' complete disregard for 
all the barriers we humans erect to keep 
them from what we call our own, Mrs. 
Wren's summer nest coils at the feet of 
St. Francis on my garden niche, daring me 
to touch the tiny shelter near the compas- 
sionate eyes of the bird-loving saint. 

My little rabbit has outgrown the hole 
in the garden fence where he escaped when 
I came to gather vegetables and disturbed 
his breakfast on my fresh tomatoes or tender 
green beans. He eyes me brightly from a 

continued 



When October grows old, and November's 
full wolf hunting moon draws near, you can 
hear the coyotes crying on the ridges. A 
long, lonely language of sorrow interspersed 
with short, yipping barks of lament and dread 
of the months of cold and snow and danger 
that lie ahead The young pups who have 
known only one short summer will sit with 
their tongues lolling out, semi circfed around 
the old patriarch dog coyote who bays the 
lonely moon, and idly wonder. They do not 
understand why the old man wails. They have 
not yet known the bitter cold, and empty 
bellies. They have never heard the rifle's 
crack, the snap of a hidden trap, or fled the 
hounds' pursuit. If they survive, with each 
passing season their song too, will grow 
more mournful, until, when they have known 
many winters, the coming of late autumn and 
the wolf-hunting moon will find them on the 
ridges, answering wail with wail, while the 
darkened valleys listen, and hunters and 
hounds grow restive. 


COLOR PHOTO, NEAR KEYSTONE LAKE. BY BILL BURCHARDT 
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corner of the garden and I let him be. He 
has trespassed all summer and I suppose 
he has built winter quarters under the 
bean trellis. 

All summer one hen escaped the pen 
each day and deposited her brown egg 
under the huge waxy castor bean stalk 
along the garden fence. As I pull and burn 
dead stalks, I shall not disturb the nest for 
I’m sure she will want it again in the spring. 

Mr. Squirrel has committed grand larceny 
on my basket of walnuts beside the garden 
gate, depositing the shells on the top of 
the corner post. And a mockingbird’s nest 
lias kept me from pruning the raspberries. 
Digging a few last potatoes, I left the hill 
where Mrs. Fieldmouse is raising a second 
family for the season. 

My neighbor says a garden is a sad thing 
after first frost. I cannot agree. In the 
garden one may find the loveliest of life’s 
gifts, hope. Hope, the eternal intangible, is 
seen there through the windows of a dis- 
cerning mind and heart. Birds and creatures 
rebuild and make ready for the summer 
to come again. Plants cut down to the 
ground live within the earth to grow again. 
True, some die. some fall prey to the ele- 
ments and foraging insect, but the God- 
given spark is still there, just as hope lives 
in the human heart if we nourish it. 

As I worked, a bird trilled his heart- 
notes from the huge oak that towers above 
the barn. His song, clear and vibrant, 
seemed to break away from the confines of 
his small feathered body and be caught into 
the bright fleecy clouds against blue sky. 

My heart has been heavy, but often and 
suddenly the hope evidenced by God’s crea- 
tures in a small garden and translated in 
the notes from a tiny living throat has 
lifted my spirit. On my knees planting 
bulbs, I have added my living, prayerful 
hopes to the lilting bird notes. 



The drive between Poteau and Broken Bow 
(U.S. 59 and 259) is rich in scenery and 
history. Passing Poteau Mountain, Rich 
Mountain, the Winding Stairs and the 
Kiamichis, through the Ouachita National 
Forest, crossing the Kiamichi River, the 
Mountain Fork, Cucumber Creek, Big Eagle 
and Eagle Fork, you are in the county the 
Choctaws called "Nashoha,” meaning wolf. 
On Poteau Mountain, near Heavener, is the 
famous runestone on which are carvings that 
indicate Viking explorers visited this area 
before the year 1000. This is the broad 
new highway that the late President John 
F. Kennedy journeyed to Oklahoma to open 
in a dedication at Big Cedar. It passes 
through hardwood forests, pine forests, 
magnolia trees in Cucumber Creek valley, 
and giant cypress at Beaver's Bend State 
Park. In spring the mountain sides are lacey 
with wild flowers, flowering dogwood and 
redbud trees. In autumn the great variety 
of trees provide a color spectacular as they 
change to every conceivable autumn hue. 


COLOR PHOTO, NEAR HEAVENER, BY BOB TAYLOR 
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Chief Jron Toil, of the Pawnee Bill 
Wild West Show, 5 at as o model for 
the Indian head on the buffalo nickel 
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INDIAN TERRITORY POSSE OF 
OKLAHOMA WESTERNERS 

One of Soonerland’s newest and most active organi- 
zations is the Indian Territory Posse of the inter- 
national organization The Westerners. There are 
Posses of Westerners in England, France, Germany 
and the United States (New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles, etc.)* The Oklahoma Posse has taken 
a slightly different approach, forming itself as a state- 
wide 1 organization rather than localizing itself in one 
city. Meetings thus far have been held in Lawton, 
Norman, Oklahoma City, Stillwater, and Tulsa, 

Posse members must be, first and foremost, men 
(the ladies are invited to a meeting or so each year), 
Possemen must have an interest in the history of 
the opening of the American West so strong as to 
be almost overpowering. Present members of the posse 
are all western hobbyists* historians* or authors. First 
Sheriff of the posse was Dr. A. M. Gibson, Director 
of Archives, University of Oklahoma Library. Present 
Sheriff is Oklahoma City attorney Fred Schonwald, 
collector of Indian art, artifacts, western books, etc. 
The interest of the Oklahoma Posse is focused on 
Oklahoma, but ranges far and wide to include the 
entire American West, as will be noted from a sam- 
pling of programs that have been presented. 

Lawrie Tatum , Kiowa Agent by Fred Grove, 
Norman, Ok la. 

The Stagecoach Press by Jack Hit teahouse, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Jack Walton and the Ku Ktux Klan by Leon Hirsh, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Custer's Last Stand by Norman Brill hart, 

Maditl, Okla, 

The Great Plains by Marvin Tong, Lawton, Okla* 
The Gitcreasc Institute of American History and Art 
by Dean Krakel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Colorado and the Wes/ by Fred Mazulla, 

Denver, Colo. 

The Phillips Collection , Unit), of Okla. by Dr. A. M. 
Gibson, Norman, Okla, 

Wyatt Earp, The Untold Story by Ed Bartholomew, 
Toy ah vale, Texas* 

An American Indian Survey by Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Norman, Okla, 


W1LDFLOWER PORTRAITS by Eloise Reid 
Thompson (Univ. of Okla. Press). That Christmas 
gift you've been seeking for someone special might 
well be this book. If the “someone special” is a flower 
lover that is. Wildflowers have never been presented 
more beautifully: each a full page water-color portrait 
of the subject flower; one hundred of them, each faced 
with a botanical description by Edna Wolf Miner. 
The botanical descriptions are as thorough and in- 
teresting as the colorful portraits are beautiful. 


MUSTANG ROUNDUP by Paul Laune ( Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston). A sample of Paul La one’s fine 
writing and illustrating is included in this issue of 
Oklahoma Today, in his article on Temple Houston. 
Mustang Roundup hegins in Woodward, then con- 
tinues to tell the story of the mustang in America right 
down to the present, and ranging all over the West. 
The narrative is interesting and factual, the illustra- 
tions as nostalgic as a favorite old song. Far from 
being dry “bookish 1 ' history, this hook is alive with 
its author's love of horses and the outdoors. 


THE WAGONMEN by Robert West Howard ( Put- 
nam). Here is one written ostensibly for “today's 
young people”, but like the circus it will interest folks 
of all ages. The wagon reached the peak of its develop- 
ment in America. As author Howard points out, the 
Conestoga wagon “with a few changes . . .was trans- 
formed into the cattleman’s essential chuck wagon, the 
shepherd's mobile mountain home and the first school- 
bus. Even the first automobiles borrowed several of 
its ideas.” 


FRONTIER LIFE IN OKLAHOMA by Allie B. 
Wa 1 1 ace ( Pu b 1 ic A f fa i rs Pres s ) . Th is i s original sou rce 
material. As a child. Mrs. Wallace homesteaded with 
her family in the Cheyenne- A rapaho country near 
Cloud Chief. The work, amusements, homelife, the 
dangers, loneliness and beauty of daily frontier living 
are recounted here, from the author's own experience. 
“To me, it was a joyous world,” writes Mrs, Wallace, 
“full of excitement and pleasure . . 


Sharply etched against a sky littered with soft, white, serene 
clouds, stand the Antelope Hills. Hard against the Texas border, 
in a great north looping bend of the South Canadian river, these 
old eroded buttes watched George Armstrong Custer and his 
Seventh Cavalry nde silently by one November night almost one- 
hundred years ago, enroute to attack Black Kettle and his 
Cheyennes, encamped a few miles south, along the Washita. 
Twenty years earlier, these hills sow Texas Rangers swing by, led 
by Tonkawa scouts, to attack Comanches on Little Robe Creek. 
There a brave war chief died. Iron Shirt took his name From an 
ancient coat of armor he ware, traded from some Spanish Con- 
quistador. Truly, it deflected bullets, until even the Rangers began 
to believe the Comanche chieftain bore a charmed life. But it 
was not proof against the marksmanship of one of the Tonkawas 
who shot Iron Shirt through the throat, through an opening 
momentarily exposed os the Comanche turned his horse. The 
Antelope Hills still watch in western Oklahoma. It is interesting 
to look at them, and contemplate who* they have seen. 
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